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PARISIAN PORTIERES AND WINDOW DRAPERIES. 
By Ada. Cone. 




ARIS, April, 1*93. To-day only the 
old is new — that is to say fashion- 
able. The French decorators of the 
first class have repudiated all the 
ideas of the modern period, from the 
end of the First Empire,and have gone 
back principally to that of the three 
successive Louis, as to a school in 
which they hope to learn anew the 
principles which made that period 
great in decorative art. At present 
they appear to be in the merest 
state of pupilage, that is to say of object copying, as can be 
seen by the beautiful 
exhibits sent from 
Paris to Chicago, 
faithful reproduc- 
tions of old French 
styles. The casual 
observer sees as yet 
no signs of the birth 
of a new - school, or 
even a desire for it. 
If you ask a Paris 
decorator for new 
ideas he shrugs his 
shoulders as at some- 
thing vulgar, and 
invites you to visit 
some caterer to the 
bourgeoise. The hifc- 
torieal is fashionable 
and your rooms must 
copy some style be- 
tween Henry IV. and 
the First Empire. 
Elegant Parisian in- 
teriors of to-day are 
restorations, and all 
the world follows the 
impulse. The Brazil- 
ian grandee holding 
court in the Avenue 
of the Bois will be 
found in a suite Louis 
Seize ; the American 
Yankee settled in the 
Champs Elysees has 
a salon Louis Qua- 
torze ; and the Paris- 
ian bride in her brand 
new home is ensconc- 
ed a la Marie Antoin- 
ette, even to her foot- 
stool that holds a 
spaniel King Charles. 
This state of 
things will last until 
some genius arises to 

give a new impulse and found a new school. We can count, 
therefore, on the fashion of restorations for an indefinite length 
of time. 

It is in the bedroom that the Empire style at this moment 




GUESTCH AMBER IN THE EMPIRE STYLE IN A PARIS MANSION. 



seems to be finding its most cordial reception. It is particu- 
larly suited to guest chambers, which are likely to be large, 
and which should be without the thousand and one trifles and 
all the flummeries that mark a room in the constant use of 
one person. It is dignified and simple and so furnishes just the 
qualities needed for such rooms. One of our illustrations shows a 
bedroom for a guest in the house mentioned above, with a 
characteristic Empire bed drapery, with its crown effect and its 
classic repose. 

Window and door draperies are made to conform to the 
historic styles in vogue. This calls principally for light draperies, 
and the French manufacturers and designers have produced 
superb effects for drawing-rooms in pale silks and lace. Some 
of these things will be seen at Chicago in the exhibit of 
Monsieur Adrian Waree, the vice-president of the French commit- 
tee on Furniture to the Exposition. Mr. Waree, who has fur- 
nished the lace draperies to the Vanderbilt houses and to the 

magnificent private 
hotels of Paris, and 
is an authority, has 
kindly given me the 
following designs and 
information. 

NEW FRENCH 
DESJ&NS. 

For parlors in the 
Louis styles, an apri- 
cot shot silk, with- 
out figure, faced with 
point lacis. The de- 
sign is in two pieces, 
a narrow one that 
reaches a third of the 
way across the win- 
dow, without plaits, 
and hangs without 
looping straight to 
the floor, and a wide 
one that reaches clear 
across, lapping over 
the first, with several 
plaits. This last is 
long enough to be 
caught up on the side 
into plaits and still 
reach the floor. These 
side plaits are high 
up, well towards the 
corner. The curtain 
is looped back from 
underneath to the 
same high point, giv- 
ing the lines of a 
quarter circle to the 
drapery above. Both 
sides are richly faced 
with the point lacis. 
The lambrequin is a 
narrow strip of some 
twenty inches, notch- 
ed along the lower 
edge, and put up 
overlaid with a heavy 



without plaits. It is of crimson velvet 
gold embroidery, also called point lards. 

The very fashionable lace known as point lacis is a heavy, 
very open and effective point reproduced from the Louis Quinze 
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period, and is appliqued upon the silk, or else it is set over the 
edge and the silk cut out underneath to fit the irregular edge, 
both sides of the lace having the pattern. 

Fashionable drapings are all high, being from a point more 
than half way up, instead of low down, as they formerly were. 

A set of curtains in pale blue shot silk and the same lace, 
has the lambrequins of dark blue velvet and gold; another of 
mauve silk has the lambrequins of deep purple and gold. Heavy 
curtain silks, woven in Jacquard patterns of Louis designs, in 
one or more colors, are in the market, staple as they always 
are, and are mostly in light tints. They are not as delicate or 
as beautiful as those just described ; but neither are they as 
costly, and they are recommended for hard wear. 

Sometimes two windows on one side of the room are treated 
as one design and only 
one curtain furnished 
to each, these being 
looped in opposite direc- 
tions, to balance. This 
is often effective, and is 
also economical. There 
should be a mirror or 
other high piece in the 
wall panel between. 

LACE DRAPERIES. 

In rich lace curtains 
probably the most superb 
thing to b8 seen this sea- 
son will be the point 
de France bay window 
screen sent by Mr. Waree 

to Chicago. It is the 
width of four sashes and 
is said to be the largest 
piece of point ever made. 
Tulle makes the founda- 
tion of some beautiful 
curtains. One of these 
has wide insertion and 
wide edge of point de 
Flanders, the lace separ- 
ated by bands of white 
satin ribbon. Others of 
tulle ground have an ap- 
plique pattern in narrow 
purled white ribbon. 
This last is called ap- 
plique Marie Antoinette ; 
it is very much in vogue 
and is charming. There 
is a woven embroidery 
very heavy and open, 
called Colbert embroid- 
ery, that is appliqued 
on tulle with great effect. 
This embroidery is also 
appliqued on silk curt- 
ains. Superb white satin 
curtains are bordered 
with point lads and 
have vertical lines of 
drawn work through 
them. 

The screen or nit- 
reuse, essential in city 
windows, is a transpar- 
ency, point applique 
being first choice and 

also most costly. Charming ones of tulle are made of the Marie 
Antoinette applique and also with the Colbert applique, and I 
have seen one that mingled point lads with tiny bows of 
purled ribbon. 

The portieres match the windows. Piano covers of silk are 
made to match the window hangings also. They are cut to fit, 
with a top piece and a strip sewed on round the sides. I have 
seen an exquisite one of apricot silk covered with the point 
lads embroidery in gold of several tones. 

For the dining-room a favorite curtain is of fine scrim with 
applications of Colbert embroidery. 




Saloks of the Countess de V- 



A suite of small parlors in the house of the Countess de V— — 's 
at Paris, illustrated here, shows two portiere designs. The first 
one is of pale mauve plush, lined with ivory satin ; those at the 
end of the second room are of ivory satin, and have on their 
reverse side pale blue silk with a Japanese pattern in colors. 

VARIOUS SILKS. 

Pale silks of plain ground with flowers and birds scattered 
over them in Japanese fashion, or straggling Louis Seize pat- 
terns are much liked. One of our illustrations shows a portiere 
of such silk in a Paris artist's salon. These curtains have a 
square section cut out part way down, which gives more door- 
way. There is also light weight silk for curtains in horizontal 
bars of two colors, as mauve and green. If you choose one of 

these in which the two 
colors have the same 
color tone, that is to say 
are equal in the scale of 
light and dark, you will 
get a color contrast with- 
out a pronounced striped 
effect. This is an im- 
portant point if you 
wish the fabric and your 
room will not stand a 
stripe. 

FOR THE BED. 

In France no bed 
is complete without its 
hanging, if it is no more 
than a length of chintz 
drawn through a ceiling 
ring and falling over 
head and foot. Chintzes 
for bedrooms imitate the 
Oriental effects of plain 
grounds with flowers and 
birds meandering over 
them in colors. Lined 
with plain satin e these 
have much the effect of 
tlie flowered silks. New 
cretonnes are stamped 
with geometrical pat- 
terns in imitation of 
cross stitch embroidery. 
Instead of an all-over 
pattern some of these 
have a border all the 
way round, oja a plain 
ground, andv.-.jsome of 
them are very pretty. 

Tulle draperiet are 
much used in bedrooms 
and many times are 
made to serve for mos- 
quito netting as well as 
drapery. A simple and 
quaint arrangement for 
this double purpose has 
for framework an iron 
rod from each corner 
of the bed nearly to the 
ceiling, with horizontal 
bars joining them at top. 
Tulle is stretched over 
the top of this with 
white cloth about it, and 
falls from the horizontal bars to the floor. It is divided on the 
exposed side and tied back at will with cotton cords or white 
ribbons. A charming tulle bed drapery, designed by Mr. Waree 
for a bed that stands agamst the center of a wall, is arranged 
on four short poles that extend from the side wall, two high up 
and one on each side of the bed. The tulle is ornamented with 
white ribbon, shirred on one edge and sewed on in zigzag pat- 
tern. Also they ornament these bedroom draperies of tulle 
with the ribbon appliques, a la Marie Antoinette, with ador- 
able effect. The toilette tables made of \ these materials are 
ravishing, 



, Paris. 
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THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER 




COLORED TRANSPARENCIES. 

In thin curtains there are some interesting new effects. 
There is a semi-transparent tissue of colored silk, on which is 
made a pattern in chain stitching with white thread. The pat-: 
terns mass foliage and ferns at the bottom and run up in trel- 
lises with birds or butterflies above. One with a porcelain blue 
ground gives the color suggestion of Wedgewood ware. Grounds 
of black net or tulle also are treated with this chain stitching, 
with the addition of chintz flowers and birds, cut out and ap- 
pliqued on. Some of them are very effective. I have seen a 
black net with applique flowers in ecru linen with chain stitched 
stems and leaves in colored threads that was successful. Other 
black grounds have 
turkey red appliques. 
A novelty in window 
screens is black tulle, 
barred off into panes, 
with an applique in 
each pane of a figure 
cut from chintz, in rich 
colors, through which 
the light shines and 
gives the effect of 
stained glass. 



DECORATIVE 
NOTES. 




In the drawing- 
room of a city house, 
the windows overlook- 
ing a park are curtain- 
ed with a dull blue 
Indian tissue showing 
ah embroidered border, 
across the bottom, and 
up the front, of the 
lotus flower conven- 
tionally arranged in a 
continuous design, the 
blossoms worked in 
shades of yellows and 
orange, the leaves and 
stems in browns, reds 
and olives. The design 
is worked partly in 
solid embroidery, the 
effect being very at- 
tractive. The edges of 
the curtains are trim- 
med with a fringe of 
fluffy balls in rich silks, 
shaded from pale yel- 
low to orange with 
touches of blue and 
red. Stained glass pan- 
els fill the upper part 
of the windows while 
the lower panes are 
veiled by transparent 
curtains of yellow Lib- 
erty silk. In each win- 
dow is a divan covered 
with dull blue damask 
and made comfortable 
with soft cushions. 
Between the windows 
a huge yellow jar 

holds a growing palm. The walls are covered in a most in- 
genious way. Upon long slender poles placed just beneath the 
cornice are hangings of pale old blue J apanese silk suspended 
from the poles by loops of the same silk, and thus easily taken 
off for cleaning purposes. No fullness is allowed in these hang- 
ings, and they make an admirable background for the few good 
pictures which appear upon them. A great deep fireplace bor- 
dered by quaint old tiles was filled with daffodils and jonquils, 
and the bouquets of these flowers in brown jars were placed 
upon the tables and the mantel. Each of the chairs and sofas 
is a study, either as to carving, form or upholstering. 



A typical Louis Quinze chair, with its moulded frame, and 
carved foliated enrichments, is essentially a costly matter, when 
properly and agreeably carried out. Cheap imitations of the 
genuine article generally result in lamentable failures, as the 
style in the first instance is only rendered desirable when allied 
with first-class workmanship. The traditional cabriole style 
represents the attempt to reproduce Louis Quinze lines at a 
popular price. No matter how popular the price of such work 
may % be there are two conditions which are essential to a 
successful result, namely, excellence of style and finish. The 
question arises, how is a demand for something inexpensive in 
some direction for ordinary trade purposes to be made? In 

answer we venture 
herewith to insert a 
modified suggestion in 
the form of a drawing- 
room suite, cabinet, 
screen, and so on, which 
represents an interpre- 
tation of the style under 
consideration. While 
retaining to a certain 
extent the curvilinear 
subtlety of form which 
is a distinctive of the 
style, from a severely 
artistic point of view, 
the screen hardly suf- 
fers in the matter, as 
in correct art circles 
the convolutions and 
carvings of the original 
style are censured as 
meaningless and mere- 
tricious in general con- 
ception. Extravagance 
always reacts in favor 
of a return to simplicity 
and compactness in 
form and detail. A set 
of this kind in conjunc- 
tion with choice and 
dainty upholstery cov- 
ering of French silk, 
will result in an attrac- 
tive and elegant set of 
drawing room furnish- 
ings. 



Oriental stripes 
and figured curtains 
are particularly well 
adapted for halls, stair- 
cases and landings. 
Nothing can be more 
effective than Phool- 
kari draperies in blue 
and terra cotta, com- 
bining good effect at a 
small cost. 



An Artist's Salon in Paris, showing Portiere, Writing Table, Lamp Stand, etc. 



Madras muslin, or 
printed frilled curtains, 
are very effective bed- 
room drapings, and are 
much sought after by 
reason of their artistic 
coloring. 



The most popular curtain in the market is undoubtedly 
the Swiss net. The general application of machinery in the 
manufacture of curtains has had its influence upon the manu- 
facture of these goods ; where the whole of the elaborate ap- 
plique muslin used to be secured to the net foundation by hand 
tambour work, it is now in most instances effected by the 
clever mechanical arrangement, which only leaves the long 
stitches to be completed by hand. Under these conditions, 
the cost of production is considerably reduced, while the 
article still retains its original qualities of durability ancl 
effectiveness, 
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